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How  Sleep  The  Brave 

David's  asleep  in  the  orchard 
Beneath  the  fallen  fruit. 

Absalom's  twining  his  flame-torched 
Hair  'round  a  willow-root. 

All  asleep:  in  grove  and  wood 
Under  the  twigs  and  such 
Where  never  swinging  grasses  could, 

Or  cherry  blossom,  touch. 

PAUL  COLLENS. 
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The  Stylus 

FEBRUARY  -  1935 


Re  the  smart  set 

by  Mark  Dalton 

W ixhin  the  last  two  months  or  so 
Burton  Rascoe,  who  has  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  ruc¬ 
tion-raiser  but  also  as  one  of  modern  literature’s  most  competent 
critics,  has  edited  in  conjunction  with  Groff  Conklin  an  anthology 
of  The  Smart  Set ,  the  revolutionary  magazine  which  caused  quite 
a  hullabaloo  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  in  those 
circles  in  which  the  finer  things  of  life  were  being  discussed.  It 
was  expected  that  the  rabid  Rascoe  would  be  the  one  to  place 
before  the  rising  literary  generation  the  youthful  work  of  the 
literary  generation  now  regnant,  for  Rascoe  by  his  work  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  the  one 
critic  in  America  who  hailed  the  advance  of  the  artistic  revolu¬ 
tionists  who  hurled  their  literary  bombs  via  the  pages  of  The 
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Smart  Set.  With  most  editions  of  it  now  carefully  stored  away 
in  private  libraries,  an  anthology  of  The  Smart  Set  was  a  much- 
prayed-for  desideratum.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  work 
done  by  The  Smart  Set  and  the  publication  of  this  anthology  of 
Rascoe  and  Conklin  will  probably  awaken  the  interest  of  most 
literary  youngsters  and  arouse  much  talk  as  to  the  proper  place 
of  this  magazine  in  American  literature.  No  evaluation  or  his¬ 
tory  of  the  present  day  writing  art  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  way 
complete  which  overlooks  the  part  played  by  this  militant 
monthly. 

The  short,  though  important,  life  of  The  Smart  Set  was 
checkered  with  numerous  ups  and  downs.  Although  it  had  a  gal¬ 
lant  array  of  editors  in  Arthur  Grissom,  Willard  Huntington 
Wright,  George  Jean  Nathan  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  the  policy  of 
the  magazine  was  changed  three  times  with  the  literary  quality 
fluctuating  accordingly.  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  four 
different  publishers  within  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Its  career  was  like  that  of  the  hero  of  the  epic  who,  though  he  is 
being  put  down  continually,  always  fights  his  way  back  again. 
The  Smart  Set  overcame  difficulty  after  difficulty  as  it  won  the 
name  of  being  “the  great  literary  magazine  of  America.”  But 
one  day  it  met  an  insurmountable  foe  who  dealt  it  the  death  blow 
as  far  as  literature  was  concerned.  The  foe  was  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

The  history  of  The  Smart  Set  makes  an  interesting  tale. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  part  of  this 
twentieth  century  Colonel  William  D’Alton  Mann,  who  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  scandal-monger  extraor (Unarms  of  his  day,  had  a  great 
deal  of  fun  publishing  Town  Topics ,  a  weekly  which  reported  the 
doings  and  undoings  of  society  in  a  manner  which  was  soon  to  be 
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known  as  “sophisticated.”  High  society  threw  all  kinds  of 
spasms  as  the  old  colonel’s  magazine  told  tales  which  Mrs.  J. 
Chadbourne  Vendersnoop  had  asked  her  friends  “not  to  mention 
to  a  soul.”  The  possessors  of  name  and  money  publicly  chastised 
the  colonel  and  the  old  days  of  chivalrous  romanticism  were 
revived  with  several  challenges  to  duel  with  pistols,  swords,  or 
even  horsewhips,  sir,  but  the  old  colonel  continued  to  publish  in 
imperturbable  manner  Town  Topics,  knowing  full  well  that  every¬ 
thing  was  rosy  since  ten-tenths  of  the  material  appearing  in  his 
magazine  was  being  given  to  his  reporters  by  the  same  society 
folks  who  were  expressing  their  disgust  publicly.  In  private,  of 
course,  society  thought  Colonel  Mann  a  card  and  Town  Topics 
quite  thrilling. 

The  colonel  was  a  born  empiricist  and  he  never  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  slip  into  a  rut.  After  months  of  successful  fooling  around 
with  a  magazine  written  about  society,  he  decided  to  launch  a 
magazine  written  by  society.  The  time  was  ripe,  the  colonel 
thought,  to  give  the  four  hundred  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been  done  before  and  nothing  would 
be  more  sensational  than  a  magazine  written  by  the  blue-bloods. 
It  would  be  a  fitting  companion  for  Town  Topics.  And  so,  so¬ 
ciety’s  own  magazine  was  founded.  It  was  given  the  very  snob¬ 
bish  name  of  The  Smart  Set  and  dignified  Arthur  Grissom  was 
appointed  editor. 

But  the  colonel  failed  to  realize  that  the  smart  set  was  not 
as  smart  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe.  Although  there  were 
some  fairly  talented  writers  in  society  such  as  H.  C.  Chatfield- 
Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  and  the  brilliant  Duer  family, 
nevertheless  there  were  very  few  society  folks  who  could  write 
and  The  Smart  Set  would  have  died  an  early  death  for  want  of 
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material  if  it  had  not  been  suddenly  decided  to  change  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  magazine.  The  high  society  idea  was  thrown  out 
and  The  Smart  Set  went  in  for  ordinary  literature,  but  it  went  in 
for  ordinary  literature  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

The  old  Victorian  demands  for  a  staid  and  somewhat  stilted 
literature  still  held  sway  in  the  American  magazine  world  and 
there  was  very  little  opportunity  of  publication  for  the  young 
writers  who  were  beginning  to  produce  a  type  of  work  differing 
from  that  appearing  in  the  pages  of  Century ,  Atlantic ,  and  other 
periodicals.  The  Smart  Set  decided  to  cater  to  these  youngsters. 
What  Century  threw  down  The  Smart  Set  would  take  up.  A  new 
era  in  literature  was  coming.  The  editors  of  The  Smart  Set  fore¬ 
saw  it  and  they  decided  to  pave  the  way.  With  a  new  idea  to 
reawaken  its  vitality  The  Smart  Set  was  launched  on  a  career 
that  was  to  startle  American  life  with  the  publication  of  the  new 
literature  that  was  to  succeed  the  old. 

A  deluge  of  manuscripts  by  unknown  authors  poured  into 
The  Smart  Set  offices.  New  writers,  whose  names  have  now  be¬ 
come  literary  bywords,  were  discovered  daily.  The  works  of 
Sydney  Porter,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Agnes  Repplier,  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Carolyn  Wells,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn,  Gelett  Burgess,  William  Rose  Benet,  Sara  Teasdale,  Deems 
Taylor  and  countless  others  had  begun  to  be  published.  Great 
though  this  era  was,  it  only  foreshadowed  in  a  dim  way  the 
greater  revolution  that  was  to  come.  However,  this  was  the  era 
in  which  the  first  definite  break  with  the  past  came. 

The  following  little  drama  was  enacted  a  hundred  times  or  more 
as  the  editors  of  The  Smart  Set  engaged  in  their  journey  of  dis¬ 
covery.  One  day  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  a  first  reader,  came 
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across  a  neatly  prepared  hand-written  manuscript  as  he  was  read¬ 
ing  submitted  material.  He  read  the  manuscript  quickly,  for 
there  were  only  seventeen  hundred  words.  He  was  thrilled. 
Without  even  passing  the  story  on  to  another  reader,  as  was  the 
custom,  he  rushed  up  to  Editor  Grissom  and  shouted:  “If  you 
don’t  take  this,  I  resign!”  Grissom  took  it,  sent  the  author  a 
check  for  seventeen  dollars,  and  O.  Henry  was  on  the  road  to 
success. 

It  is  startling  to  think  today  that  so  many  authors,  whose 
works  have  now  been  recognized,  submitted  their  material  to 
The  Smart  Set,  which  paid  notoriously  low  rates  as  compared 
with  other  publications.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  gave 
concrete  evidence  of  the  distinct  break  from  the  literature  of  the 
past.  Only  the  knowledge  that  the  high-paying  magazines  of 
their  day  were  still  clinging  to  a  standard  that  differed  from 
theirs  could  have  made  such  talented  authors  send  their  work  to 
The  Smart  Set. 

Old  timers  still  tell  the  story  about  Henry  Blossom  and  The 
Smart  Set  rates  of  pay.  Henry  received  five  dollars  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  opus  and  he  returned  the  money  to  the  editor  with  the 
following  tart  note :  “Dear  Editor  of  The  Smart  Set :  Now  I  know 
why  you  call  yourselves  the  smart  set.  Henry  Blossom.” 

The  idea  of  The  Smart  Set  began  to  attract  public  attention. 
Sales  were  increasing.  A  name  was  being  made.  But  just  as 
things  began  to  flow  along  smoothly,  Arthur  Grissom  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever  and  he  died. 

Editing  the  magazine  was  the  big  thing  in  Grissom’s  life 
and  it  was  his  big  thought  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  stood  at  the  bedside  of  his  chief  during  his  last 
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moments,  and  just  before  Grissom  died,  he  looked  up  at  Towne 
and  said  slowly :  “Charles,  take  only  the  best — only  the  best.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  the  first  editor  of  The  Smart 
Set  and  they  bespeak  well  the  serious  attitude  of  the  first  edito¬ 
rial  head  of  the  magazine.  I  think  those  are  extremely  significant 
words.  I  think  that  that  was  the  utterance  of  a  great  man.  One 
would  almost  think  that  Grissom  could  visualize  the  future,  could 
see  the  brilliant  Willard  Huntington  Wright  coming  out  of  the 
West  to  assume  the  editorship,  could  see  the  long  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  publication  with  George  Jean  Nathan  and  H.  L.  Mencken 
at  the  helm. 

When  Grissom  died,  something  left  The  Smart  Set.  What 
it  was  no  one  knew.  While  there  was  no  great  visible  change, 
yet  the  magazine  failed  to  click.  The  spirit  seemed  to  have  gone. 
Although  Marvin  Dana  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  both  bril¬ 
liant  men,  succeeded  to  the  editor’s  position,  The  Smart  Set  was 
definitely  on  the  down  grade  and  matters  were  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  financial  difficulties. 

The  Smart  Set  had  fallen  into  debt  and  Colonel  Mann,  with 
the  daring  and  most  adventurous  days  of  his  life  now  past,  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  magazine.  In  fact, 
the  colonel  did  not  care  much  about  the  magazine  after  his  idea 
on  society  had  been  discarded.  When  the  magazine  became 
enmeshed  in  financial  difficulties,  he  decided  to  look  about  for 
someone  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  He  didn’t  have  to  look  far  for 
a  buyer.  John  Adams  Thayer,  a  Horatio  Alger  character  who 
had  fought  his  way  up  from  the  lowly  surroundings  of  his  old 
Cambridge  Latin  school  days,  had  just  achieved  lifetime  financial 
security  by  his  clever  work  with  the  Butterick  publications  com- 
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pany.  Thayer  had  all  the  material  things  which  the  world  could 
give  him,  but,  as  he  was  born  a  member  of  the  great  unwashed, 
he  had  no  entree  into  the  proper  social  circles.  And  this  was  the 
one  thing  Thayer  desired  above  all  others.  He  was  socially 
ambitious. 

As  Thayer  devised  schemes  whereby  he  might  gain  his  soul’s 
desire,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  colonel  offered  to  sell  him  The 
Smart  Set.  Thayer  thought  the  colonel’s  proposition  over  and 
gradually  a  gleam  came  into  his  eye  and  his  heart  began  to  pump 
more  furiously  the  blood  whose  color  he  wished  to  change  from 
red  to  blue.  Why — this  was  the  gift  of  the  gods!  It  was  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  seeking  so  earnestly.  Nothing  could  more 
readily  give  him  a  name  in  social  circles,  Thayer  thought,  than 
this  magazine  which  was  so  uniquely  dedicated  in  its  beginning 
to  society  and  had,  to  some  extent,  maintained  good  social  con¬ 
nections  down  through  the  years.  With  very  little  ado  Thayer 
bought  The  Smart  Set. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  transaction  which  proved  to 
be  of  so  much  importance  in  the  literary  world  was  that  the  two 
principals  in  the  transaction  had  made  serious  errors  of  judgment 
and  yet,  the  outcome  was  most  felicitous.  The  good  old  colonel, 
sly  fox  that  he  was,  thought  he  had  roped  in  a  “sucker,”  as  he 
described  it,  to  take  off  his  hands  a  magazine  that  was  defunct 
and  gave  every  indication  of  remaining  defunct.  And  the  enter¬ 
prising  boy  from  the  streets  of  old  Cambridge  thought  he  had 
just  bought  his  ticket  of  admittance  to  society.  Well,  The  Smart 
Set  was  not  destined  to  be  defunct  and  yet,  Thayer  still  retained 
his  place  at  the  knothole  as  far  as  the  doings  of  high  society 
were  concerned.  They  both  had  made  mistakes,  but  The  Smart 
Set  was  entering  the  era  of  its  really  great  success. 
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After  the  death  of  Grissom  and  the  transfer  of  Charles  Han¬ 
son  Towne  to  the  Delineator ,  The  Smart  Set  had  muddled  along 
and  it  continued  to  muddle  along  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  Thayer’s  regime  as  publisher.  Thayer  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  his  magazine  when  he  found  out  that  it  could  not 
fulfill  his  desire.  Rich  and  ready  to  retire,  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  it  with  very  little  interest.  However,  one  day  an  unknown 
youth  by  the  name  of  Willard  Huntington  Wright  found  himself 
in  charge  of  the  magazine  and  the  circulation  soon  began  to  soar. 
With  the  sudden  jump  in  sales  the  spirit  of  the  old  publisher  was 
reawakened  and  Thayer  decided  to  see  what  was  going  on  down 
at  The  Smart  Set  offices. 

When  Thayer  investigated  the  situation  he  found  that  Wil¬ 
lard  Huntington  Wright,  better  known  today  as  S.  S.  Van  Dine, 
writer  of  detective  stories,  was  responsible  for  the  rumpus. 

The  rise  of  Wright  was  as  sudden  as  these  volcanic  eruptions 
which  one  hears  about.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  couple  of 
unknown  California  colleges,  Wright  was  given  the  position  of 
literary  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  erudite  Wright 
was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern  literature,  modern 
art  and  modern  music  that  he  soon  began  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  cultured  circles.  He  struck  up  a  correspondence  with 
Percival  Pollard  who  was  doing  books  and  drama  for  the  colonel’s 
Town  Topics  and  when  Pollard  found  his  work  too  burdensome, 
he  asked  Wright  to  take  his  place  in  the  book  review  department. 
In  this  capacity  Wright  had  occasion  to  make  several  trips  to  the 
East  and  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  H.  L.  Mencken  who 
had  been  handling  books  for  The  Smart  Set  for  some  time.  On 
one  of  these  trips  East  Wright  was  introduced  to  Norman  Boyer, 
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editor  of  The  Smart  Set,  and  not  longer  after  Wright  found  him¬ 
self  Boyer’s  assistant. 

A  few  months  after  Wright  had  joined  the  staff  Boyer  decided 
to  leave,  and  he  turned  the  editorial  duties  over  to  Wright. 
Result:  a  new  spirit  and  sudden  jump  in  circulation. 

When  Thayer  visited  Wright  about  the  matter  of  officially 
taking  over  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Boyer, 
Wright  agreed  to  take  the  job  on  three  conditions:  First,  his 
present  salary  was  to  be  doubled;  second,  sufficient  money  was 
to  be  given  him  to  permit  the  purchase  of  the  best  material 
available;  third,  Wright  was  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  magazine.  Thayer  accepted  the  conditions 
and  Wright  took  the  job. 

Wright  made  a  brilliant  editor,  but  despite  his  brilliancy  he 
lasted  only  a  year. 

During  his  short  term  Wright  fostered  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  the  new  literature.  What  had  been  formerly  a 
trickle  now  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  quickly  flowing  stream. 
The  new  writing  was  established  and  the  literary  technique  with 
which  we  are  so  well  acquainted  today  was  winning  recognition. 

Burton  Rascoe  maintains  that  Wright’s  year  was  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  entire  history  of  The  Smart  Set.  He  says :  “It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  Wright  had  set  the  tone  and  standard  of 
the  magazine  under  his  editorship  and  that  no  issue  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  Mencken  and  Nathan  was  comparable  from 
an  editorial  and  literary  point  of  view  to  any  single  issue  under 
the  editorship  of  Wright.”  Of  course,  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
this  would  involve  a  great  controversy.  One  would  almost  be  led 
to  think  that  Rascoe  had  said  the  above  in  hope  of  opening  a  de- 
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bate,  for  Rascoe,  as  you  know,  likes  nothing  better  than  a  good 
fight. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brilliant  Wright  had  a  great 
year  in  the  editor’s  chair,  but  the  name  of  The  Smart  Set  was  so 
broadcast  throughout  the  land  that  it  was  to  be  Wright’s  undoing. 
He  published  Barry  Benefield,  Joseph  Conrad,  Ford  Madox  Ford, 
Max  Beerbohm,  George  Moore,  James  Stephens,  George  Bron- 
son-Howard,  Edgar  Jepson  and  countless  others.  The  new  move¬ 
ment  was  in  full  flow.  The  nation  was  flabbergasted.  The 
oldsters  did  not  welcome  the  new  literature.  The  sturdy  littera¬ 
teurs  who  looked  to  the  past  beheld  with  a  fear  exceeding  great 
the  brazen  litterateurs  who  looked  to  the  future.  The  staid  old 
editors  of  the  staid  old  journals  were  opposed  to  the  movement 
not  merely  on  aesthetic  grounds  but  also  on  financial  grounds. 
The  new  magazine  was  selling.  If  the  idea  held  general  sway  and 
should  become  an  accepted  part  of  American  life,  then  the  day  of 
the  old  journal  would  be  over.  Objections  shot  in  on  John 
Adams  Thayer  from  all  sides.  All  the  great  traditions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  were  brought  to  his  attention  and  since  Mr.  Thayer, 
great  publisher  though  he  was,  always  had  a  warm  spot  in  his 
heart  for  the  great,  self-appointed  guardians  of  American 
thought,  the  axe  fell  and  the  editorial  head  of  Willard  Hunt¬ 
ington  Wright  dropped  into  the  basket. 

Wright  was  gone.  Thayer  issued  a  wishy-washy  statement 
which  attempted  to  placate  the  oldsters  and  satisfy  the 
youngsters.  The  magazine  floated  along  for  a  while,  as  it  had  a 
habit  of  doing,  and  then  it  found  itself  in  difficulty  again. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  literary  sensation,  the  finan¬ 
cial  end  had  not  been  handled  too  well  and  gradually  it  fell  into 
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debt — a  debt  which  was  to  take  The  Smart  Set  from  the  hands  of 
John  Adams  Thayer. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  the  limit  of  Thayer’s  finan¬ 
cial  courage  had  been  reached  and  he  let  the  magazine  go  to 
Eugene  F.  Crowe,  big  paper  magnate  and  The  Smart  Set’s  great¬ 
est  creditor.  Crowe  had  been  a  very  good  friend  and  close  busi¬ 
ness  associate  of  Eltinge  F.  Warner,  publisher  of  Field  &  Stream , 
and  he  appointed  Warner  publisher  of  The  Smart  Set . 

When  Warner  sought  an  editor  for  his  newly  acquired 
magazine,  he  discovered  that  George  Jean  Nathan,  whom  he  had 
met  on  a  trip  abroad  a  few  years  before,  had  been  covering  drama, 
contributing  articles  and  writing  editorial  sallies  for  The  Smart 
Set  for  some  time.  Warner  offered  the  position  to  Nathan  who 
accepted  it  on  the  condition  that  his  good  friend,  Menck,  as  he 
called  H.  L.  Mencken,  be  appointed  co-editor  with  him.  Years 
later  Mencken  was  to  reciprocate  when  he  took  the  editorship  of 
The  American  Mercury  on  a  similar  condition.  Warner  granted 
the  condition  and  thus  was  begun  that  great  collaboration  in 
American  literary  history  which  produced  Pistols  for  Two, 
Heliogabalus,  and  The  American  Credo. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  magazine  fluctuated  at  times, 
The  Smart  Set  had  a  very  successful  ten  years  under  Nathan  and 
Mencken.  More  new  names  appeared  and  more  authors  began 
brilliant  careers.  The  co-editors  advocated  the  work  of  Cabell, 
Benet,  Willa  Cather,  Thomas  Beer,  Thyra  Samter  Winslow,  Ruth 
Suckow,  Harvey  Fergusson,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  countless 
others.  The  magazine  had  reverted  to  the  Wright  method  and 
it  maintained  a  literary  brilliance  unequalled  by  any  other 
magazine. 
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During  the  term  of  co-editorship  Mencken  remained  in  his 
home  at  Baltimore  for  the  most  part,  while  Nathan  held  sway 
in  New  York.  The  manner  in  which  they  handled  their  editorial 
duties  has  been  told  succinctly  by  Mencken  in  his  A  Personal 
Word.  He  wrote:  “I  read  all  manuscripts  that  are  sent  to  us 
and  send  Nathan  those  that  I  think  are  fit  to  print.  If  he 
agrees,  they  go  into  type  at  once ;  if  he  dissents,  they  are  rejected; 
forthwith.  This  veto  is  absolute  and  works  both  ways.  It  saves 
us  a  great  many  useless  and  possibly  acrimonious  discussions. 
It  takes  two  Yeses  to  get  a  poem  or  essay  or  story  into  the  maga¬ 
zine,  but  one  No  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  out.  In  practise  we  do 
not  disagree  sharply  more  than  once  in  a  hundred  times,  and  even 
then,  as  I  say,  the  debate  is  over  as  soon  as  it  begins.  I  doubt 
that  this  scheme  has  ever  lost  us  a  manuscript  genuinely  worth 
printing.  It  admits  prejudices  into  the  matter,  but  they  are  at 
least  the  prejudices  of  responsible  editors,  and  not  those  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  readers.  We  employ  no  readers,  and  take  no  advice. 
Every  piece  of  manuscript  that  comes  into  the  office  passes 
through  my  hands,  or  those  of  Nathan,  and  usually  through  the 
hands  of  both  of  us.” 

They  usually  did  most  of  their  work  by  corresponding  with 
each  other  and  much  of  the  best  they  ever  wrote  was  contained 
in  that  correspondence.  It  was  really  the  work  of  two  keen 
minds  and  some  day  that  correspondence  will  probably  gain  the 
recognition  due  it.  Here  is  a  sample,  with  Mencken  doing  the 
writing  to  Nathan:  “The  newspaper  reviews  of  The  American 
Credo  are  beginning  to  come  in  by  the  basketful.  A  tragi-drame ! 
They  are  so  far  all  extremely  favourable.  This  will  kill  the  book. 
We  sit  ourselves  down  and  compose  a  tome  that  studiously 
insults  every  American  institution  and  every  Americano  that  we 
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don’t  like,  and  here  we  find  that  the  whole  caboodle  of  newspapers 
hops  on  the  beer-keg  and  agrees  with  us  completely.  As  I  have 
been  fearing,  this  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  ...  I  have 
a  feeling  that  the  newspaper  boys  and  girls,  seized  with  a  sudden 
astuteness,  are  doing  the  thing  deliberately.” 

As  the  years  slipped  by  The  Smart  Set  still  catered  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  new  school,  but  the  new  school  no  longer  catered 
exclusively  to  The  Smart  Set.  The  new  literature  had  become 
an  accepted  thing  in  American  life  and  other  publishers,  who 
could  pay  better  prices,  began  to  publish  it.  The  youngsters 
began  to  branch  out  and  The  Smart  Set  gradually  lost  that  exclu¬ 
sive  nature  which  had  made  it  such  a  sensation  in  the  old  days. 

In  the  early  twenties  when  the  circulation  had  started  to 
drop,  Mencken  suggested  to  Nathan  that  they  get  out  of  The 
Smart  Set.  The  co-editors  decided  to  leave,  Warner  decided  to 
get  rid  of  the  magazine  and  after  much  negotiation  The  Smart 
Set  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  that  was 
the  end,  literarily  speaking. 

I  have  told  the  story  of  The  Smart  Set  because  I  believe  it 
is  not  too  well  known  today  by  those  who  read  the  literature  it 
did  much  to  produce.  I  did  not  mention,  to  any  extent,  during 
this  tale  of  its  life  and  death  the  distinct  contributions  which  it 
had  made  to  American  literature  because  I  felt  that  those  who 
were  interested  in  this  account  would  be  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  new  literature  of  the  day  to  realize  just 
what  The  Smart  Set  had  done  in  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  the 
past.  However,  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  at  all  amiss  now  to 
summarize  just  what  The  Smart  Set  did  do. 

It  knocked  the  stilts  out  from  under  the  literature  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  and  brought  it  back  to  earth  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  thud;  No  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  general  value 
of  the  literature  of  the  past  century,  I  believe  that  we  must  grant 
that  the  style  of  that  period  was  bad,  reminding  one  very  much 
of  the  insincere  politician  who  is  gifted  with  a  glib  tongue.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  good  qualities  in  the  literature  of  that 
period,  but  it  failed  to  ring  true  because  there  was  a  conscious 
striving  for  a  high-flown  effect  which  failed  to  grasp  the  reality 
of  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  This  was  battled  against 
by  The  Smart  Set  forces  which  demanded  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

The  Smart  Set  instituted  the  type  of  literature  which  is 
known  today  as  psychological  because  it  is  mainly  concerned 
with  emotions  and  states  of  mind.  In  this  also,  they  broke  with 
the  immediate  past.  And  it  was  a  good  step.  The  staid  writing 
of  the  past  was  concerned  merely  with  the  outer  doings  and 
actions  of  man  and  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  inner 
reactions  of  man.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  proper  treatment  of 
this  latter  aspect,  the  proper  treatment  of  soul,  that  great  litera¬ 
ture  is  made.  In  fighting  for  this  type  of  writing,  The  Smart 
Set  was  not  breaking  with  the  past;  it  was  breaking  with  the 
superficial  immediate  past  and  reverting  to  the  great  tradition  of 
real  literature. 

To  my  mind  these  were  the  two  great  contributions  of  The 
Smart  Set  to  American  literature.  That  all  of  the  work  of  The 
Smart  Set  was  great  I  do  not  contend.  Much  of  it  was  marked 
by  a  muddled  philosophy  and  a  shallow  erudition.  Much  of  it 
was  in  opposition  to  universal  precepts  of  taste.  But  all  in  all, 
its  services  to  contemporary  letters  were  remarkable  and  do  not 
deserve  to  be  forgotten. 
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No  paper  on  The  Smart  Set  would  be  complete  which  did 
not  consider  at  least  briefly  the  part  it  played  in  fighting  Ameri¬ 
can  imbecility.  There  is  more  weakness  of  thought  and  pseudo- 
intellectualism,  even  with  regard  to  the  simplest  matters,  in  the 
life  of  United  Statesmen  than  in  that  of  any  other  nationality. 
Disgusted  with  American  life,  community  clubs,  rotaries,  etc., 
The  Smart  Set  undertook  a  fight  which  produced  much  serious  or 
humorous  work,  the  choice  depending  on  your  particular  view¬ 
point.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  is  serious  or  humorous.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  valuable. 

I  think  the  imbecility  of  Americans  and  the  attitude  of  The 
Smart  Set  can  be  shown  to  best  advantage  by  examples.  So, 
here  are  a  few. 

Speaking  on  the  artistic  convictions  of  the  American  gentle¬ 
woman,  The  Smart  Set  gives  us  this:  “I  took  Miss  Cobbleshope 
to  tea  in  the  Marengo  because  the  ceiling  of  the  tea  room  there 
pleases  me.  Miss  Cobbleshope  looked  at  it  and  then  murmured, 
‘How  utterly  vulgar!’  We  were  joined,  a  moment  later  by  a 
French  bounder  looking  for  food.  He  rolled  an  eye  at  the  ceiling 
and  remarked,  ‘Quel  beau  plafond!’  .  .  .  Last  week  my  aunt 
Heraklia  took  Miss  Cobbleshope  to  tea  in  the  Marengo.  Miss 
Cobbleshope  observed,  ‘I’m  quite  mad  about  this  room.  Isn’t  the 
ceiling  exquisite?’  ” 

Talking  about  the  convictions  of  the  American  people,  The 
Smart  Set  asks  you  to  consider  the  following:  “That  fish  is  a 
brain  food.  That  a  six-year-old  boy  who  likes  to  play  with  toy 
steam  engines  is  probably  a  born  mechanical  genius  and  should 
be  educated  to  be  an  engineer.  That,  until  the  time  of  American 
intervention,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  were  all  cannibals,  and 
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displayed  the  heads  of  their  fallen  enemies  on  poles  in  front  of 
their  houses.  That  the  missionaries  in  China  and  Africa  make 
fortunes  robbing  the  natives  they  are  sent  out  to  convert.”  One 
could  go  on  for  hours  giving  the  catalogue  of  stupid  American 
convictions  that  was  given  in  The  Smart  Set  and  later  put  into 
book  form  and  called  The  American  Credo. 

The  greatest  thing  The  Smart  Set  did  with  regard  to  the 
lack  of  intelligence  in  America  was  to  institute  Americana,  a 
catalogue  of  national  imbecility,  showing  the  American  mind  in 
action.  By  collecting  actual  sayings  and  doings  of  Americans 
throughout  the  country  The  Smart  Set  gathered  most  damning 
evidence  to  show  that  its  thesis  with  regard  to  the  American 
intellect  was  correct.  This  feature  of  The  Smart  Set  was  later 
used  in  The  American  Mercury  where  it  attained  international 
fame. 

Well,  The  Smart  Set  instituted  a  new  style ;  it  advocated  a 
new  technique;  it  was  capably  handled;  it  fought  American 
imbecility ;  it  was  funny ;  it  was  sincere.  What  more  could  you 
want  for  twenty-five  cents? 


NOTE:  The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  Reynal  &  Hitchcock  for  permission 
to  use  copyrighted  material  appearing  in  Burton  Rascoe’s  article  on  The  Smart  Set  in 
7'he  Smart  Set  Anthology.  Credit  is  also  due  Thomas  Beer  and  George  Jean  Nathan, 
bits  of  whose  work  are  quoted  herein. 
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On  books  and  the 
purchase  thereof 

by  Paul  V.  Power 


|  think  it  was  in  a  William 
McFee  novel  (and  if  it  was,  the  girl  was  Emily  Simpson  in  The 
Harbormaster)  that  I  read  of  the  bookish  character  who  thought 
it  insanity  to  buy  books  one  could  borrow  from  the  public  library. 
Now  if  the  character  in  question  was  Miss  Simpson  of  the  already 
mentioned  novel,  Mr.  McFee  succeeded  in  identifying  with  an 
entirely  accurate  modern  “type”  an  exceedingly  common  modern 
trait.  For  there  must  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  readers 
who  consider  the  purchase  of  books  an  unnecessary  extrava¬ 
gance.  “Why  buy  a  copy  of  Tristram  Shandy  when  there  are 
scores  of  library  copies  in  the  city?”  I  was  asked.  And  I  couldn’t 
think  of  a  sensible  answer  at  the  moment — especially  since  I  had 
already  read  Dr.  Sterne’s  classic  in  a  borrowed  edition. 

Some  men  purchase  books  in  the  same  manner  they  go  about 
getting  together  a  houseful  of  furniture.  Their  homes  have  been 
provided  with  rooms  known  as  libraries  or  studies,  and  the  walls 
simply  must  be  decently  clothed.  They  usually  buy  sets.  Good 
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leather-bound  substantial  sets  that  will  never  be  read.  And  if  the 
purchaser- has  an  eye  for  color,  or  if  his  wife  (who  studied  interior 
decorating  at  school)  accompanies  him  to  the  bookstore,  the 
shades  of  leather  that  bind  his  books  will  be  pleasingly  varied. 
Thackeray  will  be  dull  red  and  next  in  the  shelf  “The  Decline  and 
Fall”  will  be  somber  green.  I  instinctively  disapprove  of  the 
person  who  refuses  to  buy  books  that  can  be  borrowed,  but  I 
think  even  less  of  this  chap.  He  isn’t  really  buying  books,  he  is 
purchasing  wall  paper.  The  point  of  the  story  about  Katherine 
Cornell  insisting  that  real  books  and  not  dummies  be  used  as 
properties  in  “The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street”  so  that  she  would 
actually  feel  that  they  were  there  would  be  entirely  lost  on  him. 
At  least  the  lending  library  patron  knows  the  purpose  of  books. 
She  reads  them. 

It’s  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  gather  together  the  books 
one  wants  on  an  income  of  about  eight  cents  a  day.  It  can  be 
done,  though.  Sets,  of  course,  are  taboo,  but  who  cares?  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  falling  in  love  with  a  set,  but  I  have 
seen  many  people  fondly  gaze  for  hours  at  one  or  two  second¬ 
hand  volumes  of  Keats  or  Fielding  or  Edna  Millay.  The  first 
rule  that  should  be  laid  down,  I  think,  is  this:  Never  buy  a 
book  you  haven’t  read.  The  idea  of  only  buying  books  one  hasn’t 
read  is  much  more  common,  but  like  most  common  ideas,  it  is 
silly.  One  wishes  to  possess  only  those  books  he  wishes  to  read 
again  and  again,  so  why  own  books  one  isn’t  at  all  sure  he  will 
even  bother  to  read  through  the  first  time  ?  And  with  an  income 
of  eight  cents  a  day,  one  is  stupid  to  risk  wasting  good,  unearned 
cash.  It’s  all  right  to  throw  away  hard-earned  money,  even  on 
books  whose  values  is  uncertain.  But  this  paper  is  not  being 
written  for  unfeeling  brutes  who  toil  for  funds — let  them  do 
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as  their  evil  hearts  dictate ;  we  concern  ourselves  only  with  those 
proper  spirits  who  are  too  busy  spending  their  eight  cents  to 
earn  any  more  money. 

To  illustrate  two  points  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  now  digress 
in  order  to  explain  how  it  can  easily  take  a  day  in  the  city  to  get 
rid  of  a  quarter  (three  days’  savings  with  a  penny  found  on  the 
sidewalk).  The  two  points  to  be  illustrated  are  these :  How  to  buy 
a  book,  and  why  we  have  no  time  to  work.  It  usually  takes  years 
of  scientific  investigation  to  buy  a  book  properly.  I  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  suppose  this  has  already  been  consummated.  Some  five 
years  previous  to  the  day  in  question  I  had  read  George  Eliot’s 
“Middlemarch.”  During  the  course  of  the  five  years  the  resolve 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  “Middlemarch”  had  been  slowly  growing 
within  me.  I  didn’t  desire  to  act  over  quickly,  but  I  was  by  this 
time  fairly  certain  I  would  like  to  read  the  book  at  least  five 
times  during  the  ten  or  eleven  years  which  I  could  reasonably 
expect  were  left  for  me  in  this  world. 

Three  years  previous  I  had  spotted  a  copy  of  the  book  with 
the  reasonable  price  of  five  cents  marked  on  it  reposing  in  a 
Cornhill  bookstall.  With  Rockingham  in  the  air  and  all,  I 
decided  one  bright  day  last  summer  to  buy  the  book.  Things 
seemed  auspicious.  I  had  a  quarter.  The  weather  was  pleas¬ 
antly  warm.  I  was  rather  hungry,  and  a  bit  of  a  feast  in  one  of 
the  city’s  more  exclusive  hostelries  to  celebrate  the  addition  of  a 
new  member  to  the  family  (the  copy  of  “Middlemarch,”  I  mean) 
seemed  rather  a  good  idea.  So,  dressing  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
as  is  my  wont  on  such  gala  days,  I  proceeded  to  walk  into  the 
city — a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  Upon  arriving  in  Scollay 
Square,  which  I  deem  the  heart  of  the  city  (but  which  Quidnunc 
says  is  really  the  city’s  liver),  I  spent  thirteen  cents  for  cigarettes. 
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I  could  have  made  this  purchase  in  Dorchester  before  I  started 
out  just  &s  well,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  think  during  the  long 
walk  that  a  Camel  was  awaiting  me  in  Scollay  Square.  The 
idea  of  a  Camel  in  Scollay  Square  is  always  pleasant  to  me. 

Anyway,  I  purchased  the  cigarettes  and  in  a  dignified  man¬ 
ner  turned  down  Cornhill  to  the  Phoenix  Coffee  Mills.  Here  for 
the  price  of  three  cents  the  best  cup  of  coffee  in  the  city  was 
mine.  It  took  about  fifteen  minutes  to  drink  it  properly,  then 
luxuriously  puffing  at  a  Camel  I  turned  in  next  door  at  Coles- 
worthy’s  book  stall.  I  knew  very  well  what  book  I  wanted  to 
buy,  and  I  knew  exactly  where  it  was,  but  the  forms  must  be 
properly  observed.  Indeed,  yes!  So  I  rambled  about  for  an 
hour  or  more,  pulling  down  books  from  dusty  shelves  and  then 
putting  them  back,  reading  a  sonnet  in  one  volume  and  an  essay 
in  another.  Finally  it  seemed  that  the  hour  was  ripe  for  action, 
so  delicately  taking  George  Eliot’s  classic,  gazing  at  it  casually,  I 
sauntered  towards  the  proprietor,  saying,  “Good  morning,  rather 
pleasant  weather.”  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “good  day  for  reading.” 
He  says  this  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Once  he  addressed  me 
thus  in  January  with  the  temperature  five  below  and  two  feet 
of  snow  in  the  street  outside.  But,  of  course,  he’s  right.  Every 
day  is  a  good  day  for  reading. 

“Right  you  are,”  said  I,  “I  think  I’ll  glance  through  this,” 
casually  handing  him  the  sturdy,  leather-bound  “Middlemarch.” 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “this  is  a  nickel.”  “Only  a  nickel?”  I  said.  “I 
thought  it  would  be  a  quarter  at  least,”  taking  the  necessary 
nickel  from  my  watch  pocket.  The  deal  was  successfully  put 
through,  and  I  departed.  “Now,”  I  said  to  myself,  I  must  eat 
and  eat  sumptuously.”  So,  fingering  my  four  remaining  pennies, 
I  cut  through  Franklin  Alley  to  Brattle  Street  where  I  halted 
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before  one  of  the  city’s  most  famous  hostelries — The  Quincy 
House.  “This  ancient  pile,”  I  said,  “with  its  wealth  of  tradition, 
is  a  fit  place  for  me  to  celebrate  so  glorious  an  acquisition.”  I 
entered,  was  escorted  to  a  table  where  I  slowly  and  carefully 
consumed  a  four-course  dinner.  Completing  this,  I  paid  the 
cashier,*  walked  to  the  Common,  sat  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tree 
until  four  o’clock,  and  then  sauntered  home. 

I  have  set  down  this  narrative  in  order  to  prove  two  things : 
first,  that  buying  books  is  a  fine  art  demanding  a  lifetime’s  study 
and  practise,  and,  second,  that  if  it  takes  all  day  to  spend  a 
quarter  properly,  how  would  I  ever  manage  to  spend  one  dollar 
a  day,  if  I  set  out  to  earn  money.  Especially  since  I  would  spend 
so  much  time  during  the  day  laboring,  I  would  have  no  time  left 
in  which  to  spend  my  accumulating  wealth. 

I  do  not  mind  people  buying  new  books  at  all — in  fact  I 
rather  like  it,  since  it  leaves  the  good  second-hand  books  for  me 
to  buy.  Providing  that  the  new  and  the  second-hand  copies  are 
the  same  edition,  the  advantages  accruing  from  owning  either 
copy  are  about  the  same.  The  old  book  is  quite  apt  to  have  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  written  by  a  former  owner,  and  it  is  great  fun  to 
compare  one’s  own  reactions  with  those  of  another  reader.  Again, 
a  book  that  has  been  read  is  more  comfortable  than  a  new  book. 
It  looks  and  feels  as  if  it  should  be  read — not  proudly  left  in  a 
conspicuous  place  about  the  house.  The  very  fingerprints  on  the 
pages  turn  one’s  attention  from  the  merits  of  the  book  as  furni¬ 
ture  to  its  merits  as  a  book.  One  cannot  think  of  putting  a  new 
book  in  one’s  pocket  or  taking  it  out  on  a  sail  boat,  but  an  old 


*  Editor’s  Note — The  Volunteers  of  America  now  conduct  a  restaurant  for  the  poor 
and  needy  in  the  old  Quincy  House. 
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book — that’s  another  matter  entirely.  But  this  is  to  be  said 
of  a  new -book — its  margins  are  clean  and  white,  and  invite  all 
sorts  of  comments,  comments  which  will  undoubtedly  be  com¬ 
piled  by  some  scholar  or  other  in  future  ages. 

In  regard  to  purchasing  new  books,  care  must  be  taken  to 
purchase  in  good  shops — shops  eminently  suited  to  sell  the 
book  in  question.  For  my  part,  department  stores  are  out. 
The  thought  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  a  department  store  (and 
to  buy  a  book  is  essentially  a  pilgrimage)  is  ridiculous.  One 
buys  books  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a  reverence  for  things 
literary,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  reverent  in  the  presence  of 
shirts,  socks,  neckties,  etcetera.  I  have  always  followed  the 
custom  of  buying  different  kinds  of  books  in  different  stores. 
Textbooks  should  be  bought  in  a  barren,  mechanical  sort  of 
place  closely  resembling  a  factory.  Books  like  “Goodby,  Mr. 
Chips”  should  be  bought  from  the  oldest  clerk  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Corner  Book  Store.  Books  like  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”  and  the  essays  of  Dorothy  Parker  should  be  purchased 
from  tall,  thin,  intellectual  looking  ladies  in  the  Personal  Book 
Shop  in  St.  James  Avenue.  Books  narrating  the  history  of  pugi- 
listics  or  books  about  the  Corinthians  of  another  day  ought  to  be 
acquired  at  Lauriat’s.  Dictionaries  can  be  bought  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  If  you  should  happen  into  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
tannica’s  office  in  Federal  Street,  give  the  blond  young  lady  at  the 
door  my  best. 

After  the  prospective  purchaser  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  reading  and  deciding  what  books  he  ought  to  buy,  let 
him  deliberate  what  editions  he  should  select.  There  is  a  queer 
delusion  ever  current  that  old  editions  are  preferable  to  new 
publications;  ever  popular  is  the  idea  that  old,  poorly-printed, 
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broken-backed  books  look  better  in  a  book  case  than  books 
published  in  our  own  century.  The  notion  is  absurd.  The  idea 
of  a  book  is  a  literary  work  printed  and  bound  so  that  we  might 
read  it — we  who  cannot  hear  the  poet  speak  his  own  lines  or  can¬ 
not  read  the  novelist’s  manuscript.  Prescinding  from  the  work’s 
literary  value,  the  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  easy  to  read.  Good 
paper,  good,  clear  print,  an  attractive,  durable  jacket  are  the 
essentials  of  a  good  book.  Modern  publishers  can  do  a  much 
better  piece  of  work  than,  say,  the  printers  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  shouldn’t  prefer 
their  books  than  those  reposing  on  our  grandfather’s  shelves.  My 
grandfather  left  behind  him  a  copy  of  “Tristram  Shandy”  that  is 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  my  own  copy  is  a  Modern 
Library  edition.  It  is  a  convenient  size  where  the  older  edition 
is  unwieldy;  its  print  is  easily  read  where  grandfather’s  requires 
superhuman  vision. 

First  editions  are  all  to  the  good,  however.  They  have  a 
sentimental  and  a  historical  value  which  more  than  compensates 
for  their  unreadability.  That’s  the  term  I  was  seeking.  The 
more  “readability”  possessed  by  a  book,  the  better  it  is.  While 
discussing  this  much  mooted  question,  the  subject  of  gift  books 
might  well  be  broached.  As  a  rule,  gift  books  are  terrible.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  hundred  gift  editions  of  the  Rubaiyat  cir¬ 
culating  about  the  country,  and  all  are  uniformly  bad.  They  are 
so  over-decorated  and  over-embellished  with  pretty  pictures  and 
sweet  sentiments  that  the  work  of  the  great  Omar  becomes  sec¬ 
ondary  and  insignificant.  So,  too,  are  the  editions  of  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  overdone.  His  rural  characters  are  made  to  look 
like  5th  Avenue  “bloods”  by  the  illustrations  of  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  Flagg.  An  author’s  work  deserves  first  place  in  the  pub- 
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lisher’s  mind  when  he  is  bringing  out  a  book;  it  should  not  be 
obscured  by  excessive  use  of  the  craftsman’s  technique. 

But  there  isn’t  much  romance  in  buying  new  books ;  the  most 
pleasure  is  to  be  got  out  of  running  down  a  book  long  desired  and 
earnestly  sought  after.  The  greatest  joy  is  to  fall  upon  a 
second-hand  book  store  filled  with  good  books  which  are  within 
the  eight  cents  a  day  budget.  One  day  when  Quidnunc  and  I 
were  hurrying  across  town  to  catch  a  train  we  stopped  outside  a 
store  to  look  at  some  sporting  prints.  The  store  was  in  a  non- 
bookish  part  of  town,  and  we,  curious  to  examine  the  store, 
entered  to  look  around.  The  gods  were  indeed  with  us  that  day 
for  we  must  have  discovered  fifty  books  we  had  long  desired  to 
own.  On  the  instant  we  swore  a  holy  oath  not  to  reveal  the 
store’s  existence  to  anyone  until  we  had  exhausted  its  shelves. 
Some  day  soon  I’m  going  to  buy  those  five  volumes  of  Maurice 
Baring — say  within  the  next  decade. 

Many  private  libraries  are  too  large.  Fifty  carefully  selected 
books  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  thousand  ill-assorted  books  that 
are  the  trash  of  two  or  three  generations.  I  would  rather  own 
good  editions  of  “Tom  Jones,”  “Tristram  Shandy”  and  Keats 
than  all  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  five-foot  bookshelf.  There  can’t  be  more 
than  one  hundred  books  in  the  world  that  ought  to  be  read  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  and  these  are  the  books  that  belong  in 
one’s  library.  A  cluttered-up  library  is  a  good  indication  of  a 
disorderly  mind,  and  thank  heaven,  not  one  of  us  is  in  such  a 
state  as  that. 

The  author  of  “The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft” 
confesses  that  he  often  spent  his  day’s  food-fund  for  a  cherished 
book.  This  is  a  very  good  idea,  indeed.  It  is  glorious  to  think 
that  the  book  before  one’s  eyes  means  a  day’s  hunger.  My  Lid- 
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dell  and  Scott  was  equivalent  to  two  weeks’  lunch  money.  For 
that  reason  it  will  always  be  a  precious  book  to  me,  because  it 
meant  some  measure  of  sacrifice.  When  I  read  my  grandfather’s 
David  Copperfield  I  like  to  think  that  he  missed  a  meal  so  that 
three  generations  of  his  family  might  be  gloriously  happy  in 
reading  the  book. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  speak  about  stealing  books.  Now 
I  have  occasionally  pilfered  a  book  myself,  salving  my  conscience 
with  the  reflection  that  I  would  appreciate  the  book  more  than 
its  owner.  This  was  all  well  and  good  until  some  low  scoundrel 
“borrowed”  some  books  of  mine.  Then  and  there  I  decided  that 
a  book-thief  was  the  lowest  of  wretches — provided  he  stole  my 
books. 


/ 
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From  The  Latin  Of  Strabo  -  Carmen  LIX 


Beneath  the  starlit  sky  stand  thou,  my  friend, 
And  look  with  wonder  how  the  Queen  of  Night 
Ascends  on  high  aglow  with  silvern  light ; 

How  rays  of  this  enchanted  lanthorn  blend 
In  mystic  clasp  two  joyful  souls,  who  wend 
Their  way  alone  down  different  roads  tonight — 
With  broken  bridges  twixt  them  and  the  height 
Where  vows  were  made  that  Time  will  never  rend. 

Oh,  though  the  pines  are  whispering  softly  yet 
To  thorny  roses  Wound  our  moss  grown  ledge, 
They  wait  in  vain,  for  ne’er  shall  we  meet  there ; 
But  when  the  Queen  comes  forth,  do  not  forget 
We  set  her  for  our  love’s  eternal  pledge. 
Farewell,  and  may  good  fortune  be  thy  share. 

HAROLD  M. 


CARR 
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South  of  Andria 

by  Fabian  Cady 

|\]ot  far  from  Jacksonville  there 
is  a  small  town  called  Andria.  It  is  like  most  other  towns  in  the 
north  central  part  of  Florida,  with  sunlight  in  the  barber  shop  all 
afternoon.  The  main  street  runs  North  and  South,  and  it  is 
decorated  here  and  there  with  palm  trees.  Farther  off,  to  the 
north,  is  a  forest  of  long-leaf  pines  and  to  the  south  is  the  local 
swamp-land.  There  are  something  under  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  Andria  differs  from  other  Florida  towns  in  one  respect. 
There  are  no  negroes. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  different.  The  population 
then  was  almost  double  what  it  is  today.  And  smartly  liveried 
carriages  were  drawn  by  prancing  black  horses  along  the  cobbled 
street.  Well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  nodded  to  each  other 
as  they  passed.  The  gentry  was  not  over-rich,  but  prosperous. 
And  there  were  negroes. 

In  the  morning  there  were  usually  three  or  four  broken  and 
empty  fruit  boxes  piled  in  front  of  Magee’s,  the  local  market. 
Before  long,  some  negro  came  along  and  took  them  out  to  one  of 
the  shacks  that  lay  squalidly  huddled  beyond  the  edge  of  town. 
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There  was  a  great  number  of  these  slatternly  tumble-down 
shanties  then,  because  the  element  had  been  allowed  to  grow. 
They  covered  about  an  acre,  and  the  farthest  was  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  swamp  edge.  It  is  improbable  that  the  set¬ 
tlement  would  have  ever  spread  much  further,  because  even  the 
blacks  knew  better  than  to  live  too  close  to  the  swamp,  and 
unlike  the  more  civilized  communities  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Andria  had  drawn  the  line  against  the  increep  and  violation  of  the 
white-land. 

When  Allan  Price  first  came  to  Andria  the  town  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  that  comes  of  a  humming,  local  industry.  Within  a 
month  he  had  a  job  in  one  of  the  plants  making  fertilizer  of 
phosphatic  rock.  Two  years  later  he  was  married  and  lived  in  a 
large  house  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  town.  His  house  and 
grounds  were  well  tended  and  pleasant,  because  he  was  a  big  man 
and  liked  to  work,  and  his  wife  had  an  eye  to  proper  things.  And 
although  he  came  from  the  North,  he  was  well-known  and  liked 
in  Andria. 

He  was  from  New  York  originally.  He’d  gone  to  West 
Point  and  played  football  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  dropped 
him.  In  June  he  didn’t  know  which  way  to  turn.  So  when  they 
were  packing  and  Tommy  Brown  asked  him  to  come  and  spend 
a  month  with  him  at  home,  Allan  agreed  and  left  the  North 
behind. 

He  liked  Andria.  He  didn’t  plan  to  stay  very  long,  at  first. 
He  intended  to  go  back  North  and  start  at  the  bottom  some¬ 
where.  But  there  was  a  horse  show  on  the  fourth  of  July.  He 
and  Tommy  went  and  someone  introduced  him  to  Catherine 
Millay.  After  that  he  postponed  going  away  from  day  to  day, 
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and  then  from  week  to  week.  And  after  thinking  it  over  on  a 
long  walk  through  the  forest  one  day,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  and  said,  “Why  not?”  So  when  Tommy  left  for  the 
North  late  in  August,  Allan  stayed  behind  and  worked  at  the 
phosphatic  plant. 

They  didn’t  have  much  “nigger  trouble”  then  in  Andria. 
The  blacks  kept  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  town  they 
were  subdued.  They  worked  or  traded  quietly  in  the  stores. 
Allan  made  it  a  point  to  be  friendly.  One  day,  when  they  were 
walking  home,  he  left  Catherine  standing  on  the  side-walk  and 
helped  an  old  negress  and  a  little  boy  with  a  load  of  scrap-wood 
that  had  fallen  off  their  wagon.  The  men  in  front  of  the 
barber-shop  stared.  When  they  were  home  and  in  the  house, 
Catherine  said: 

“You  shouldn’t  have  done  that!” 

“Hang  it  all,  why  not?  They’re  human  beings  aren’t  they?” 
he  said.  “How  do  you  expect  them  to  be  decent  if  you  don’t 
treat  them  decently?” 

Catherine  didn’t  say  anything,  and  looked  silently  out  the 
window. 

Three  years  after  he  was  married  Allan  left  a  general 
manager’s  job  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  The  war  had  been  over 
for  more  than  half  a  year  before  he  came  back.  When  he  got 
home,  he  found  the  town  had  changed. 

One  evening  he  walked  into  town  after  dinner.  There  were 
a  lot  of  negroes  on  the  street,  and  they  were  better  dressed  than 
they  had  been  before.  There  were  a  lot  of  them,  and  they  seemed 
confident  and  well-at-ease,  which  wasn’t  true  before.  The  atmos- 
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phere  had  changed.  Allan  walked  along,  nodding  to  people  he 
knew.  A  group  of  black  men  were  standing  in  front  of  a  beer- 
parlor.  They  were  pretty  drunk,  laughing  and  talking  boister¬ 
ously.  As  Allan  came  near,  one  of  them  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
girl  who  was  walking  rapidly  with  a  bundle  of  groceries  in  her 
arms. 

“Hayah,  white  baby!”  he  said. 

She  walked  around  him  and  came  rapidly  down  the  street. 
Allan  could  see  she  was  frightened  as  she  hurried  by  him.  He 
stared  at  the  negroes  as  he  passed,  and  they  looked  boldly  back 
at  him.  One  of  them  had  worked  for  him  down  at  the  plant 
before  the  war.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  walked  on. 
Someone  called  after  him. 

“What’s  a  matter,  sojer  boah,  is  we  suppose  tuh  salute?” 

Allan  flushed,  and  turned  back.  In  the  twilight,  they  all 
looked  alike.  One  of  them  laughed  nervously.  Allan  let  go. 

“Why  you  fresh  baboon!”  he  said,  and  cuffed  him  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  Someone  hit  him  behind  the  ear,  and  he  spun 
dizzily.  One  of  the  blacks  drew  a  knife.  People  were  running 
up.  The  knife  came  down  and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm.  Then 
suddenly,  the  blacks  were  gone.  They  took  him  into  the  barber¬ 
shop  and  bandaged  his  arm.  There  was  a  lot  of  talking.  And 
after  a  while  he  went  home. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  appointed  day,  Allan  got  out  of  bed 
and  put  on  his  clothes.  He  washed  his  hands,  and  splashed  cold 
water  on  his  face,  and  combed  his  hair.  Then  he  went  down¬ 
stairs.  Catherine  was  already  up,  and  had  some  breakfast 
ready  for  him.  He  ate  silently  and  drank  his  coffee.  When  he 
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had  finished,  he  went  over  to  the  bureau,  and  took  out  an 
ammunition  belt  and  strapped  it  on.  Catherine  walked  to  the 
door  with  him.  He  took  the  30-30  from  the  corner  in  the 
vestibule. 

“Good-bye,  Catherine,”  he  said.  “It  probably  won’t  take 
us  more  than  an  hour.” 

Then  he  went  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  Lem  White  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  baptized.  It 
was  a  tremendously  joyful  day.  First  there  was  the  long  service 
given  by  the  preacher,  with  all  his  friends  shouting  “Allalulyah ! 
Amen,  brother !  Praise  His  Holy  Name !  ”  Then  everyone  went 
down  to  the  river.  It  was  really  a  rather  shallow  stream,  but 
today  it  was  the  river  Jordan.  Urged  by  the  preacher,  and  all 
the  brethern  and  sistern,  Lem  walked  boldly  out  into  the  stream. 
He  knew  the  water  wouldn’t  be  quite  deep  enough,  so  when  it 
came  about  to  his  waist  he  sank  slowly  to  his  knees,  and  the 
water  crept  up  to  his  neck.  And  all  the  faithful  along  the  shore 
gave  vent  to  frenzied  screaming,  and  Lem  knew  that  all  his  sins 
were  washed  from  his  soul,  and  (Joy  Unspeakable ! )  he  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  celestial  roll-book. 

Lem  realized  that  he  was  black,  and  he  realized  that  it  was 
a  marked  disadvantage  to  be  black.  But  being  a  simple  boy  he 
didn’t  understand  why  the  white  folks,  who  certainly  understood 
about  the  disadvantage,  made  it  worse  for  him,  instead  of  making 
some  allowance  for  the  drawback. 

One  day  he  set  out  for  town  all  by  himself.  It  was  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  gay  white  people  on  the 
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street.  As  he  walked  along,  he  came  to  a  window,  in  which  a 
golden-brown  chicken  was  turning  slowly  on  a  spit.  A  white 
boy  with  black  curly  hair  was  watching.  He  was  just  about 
a  year  older  than  Lem.  Lem  turned  to  him,  and  said: 

“That  looks  mahty  good,  sho’  nuff,  don’t  it?” 

The  white  boy  spat  in  his  face,  and  walked  away. 

When  Lem  was  seventeen,  they  put  a  new  foreman  on,  down 
at  the  plant.  He  was  tall,  and  talked  like  a  Yankee,  and  he 
didn’t  kick  people  in  the  rump  the  way  the  old  one  used  to  do. 
Lem  spoke  about  it  to  one  of  his  friends. 

“Ha’  come  this  new  foreman  treat  us  all  like  we  was  like 
himse’f  ?  Ah  been  workin’  here  fo’  years,  an’  this  is  the  first  time 
Ah  ain’t  been  black  and  blue !  ” 

“Up  no’th,”  Was  the  reply,  “They  treats  yuh  right.  But 
some  day,  they’s  gointer  treat  us  right,  right  heah!” 

The  new  foreman  didn’t  stay  very  long.  After  a  while  he 
worked  over  in  the  office  all  the  time.  Lem  met  him  around 
the  grounds  once  in  a  while.  He  said  hello  to  him,  and  Lem 
said,  “Howdy,  Mister  Price.” 

When  war  was  declared,  a  lot  of  the  white  men-folks  went 
away.  After  a  year  you  could  go  right  up  to  the  counter  in  a 
store  and  get  what  you  wanted,  without  waiting  till  all  the  white 
people  had  been  waited  on.  As  time  went  on  you  didn’t  even 
have  to  step  aside  when  white  folks  went  by  on  the  street.  Even 
after  the  war  it  was  the  same.  Things  had  changed.  Some  of 
the  boys  even  got  roaring  drunk  right  in  the  middle  of  town. 

One  night  Lem  was  standing  in  front  of  the  barber-shop 
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with  some  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Price  came  by,  and  Lem  smiled 
at  him.  But  he  didn’t  remember.  Then  one  of  Lem’s  friends 
cracked  a  joke  and  Mr.  Price  got  mad.  There  was  a  fight,  and 
someone  stabbed  Mr.  Price  in  the  arm.  Things  were  different 
now. 

All  night  long,  Lem  had  lain  awake.  Ever  since  yesterday 
afternoon  at  one  o’clock  when  the  warning  had  come,  he’d 
prayed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  please  make  it  be  that  it  was 
all  a  bluff.  A  lot  of  the  blacks  had  gone  the  day  before,  trudging 
along  with  their  belongings  on  their  backs  or  piled  high  on  the 
wagons.  But  a  lot  had  stayed,  and  said  they  wouldn’t  let  the 
white  trash  scare  them  out.  Now  it  was  growing  light,  and  all 
those  who  had  guns  were  getting  them  ready. 

Suddenly  a  volley  of  rifle  fire  shattered  the  silence  of  the 
settlement. 

“Oh,  Lordy,  Lord!”  cried  Lem.  It  was  the  last  warning. 

For  half  an  hour  both  sides  waited  cautiously.  Slowly  the 
dawn  grew7  to  daylight,  and  the  whites  began  to  fire  at  random 
into  the  settlement.  The  blacks  held  their  fire,  didn’t  betray 
themselves. 

Finally  one  of  the  townsmen  shouted, 

“Come  on  boys,  let’s  rout  the  rotters  out !  ” 

Lem  heard  the  shout.  If  he  could  climb  up  into  a  tree  he 
could  shoot  at  them  without  being  seen.  He  turned  down  an 
alleyway. 

Allan  broke  down  the  door  of  one  of  the  shanties.  There 
was  nothing  inside.  He  turned,  and  started  down  an  alleyway. 
There  was  a  negro  coming  towards  him  at  the  other  end.  He 
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stopped  and  raised  his  rifle.  The  negro  was  taking  careful  aim. 
Allan  fixed  his  sights  on  him  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Afterwards,  they  burned  down  all  the  shanties,  and  the 
negroes  never  came  back. 
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Aspects  of  my  century 

by  Grover  Cronin  Jr. 


On  occasion,  in  disgust  with  con- 
temporary  literature,  I  have  vowed  to  renounce  it  forever,  to  re¬ 
turn,  perhaps,  to  the  Greeks,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  return  to 
some  vaguely  beautiful  past  where  serenity  held  sway.  I 
suspect  that  countless  others  of  my  age  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
stable  mental  disposition  have  made  similar  resolves,  similarly 
short-lived.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  times  when 
I  have  discovered  my  views  of  the  present  assuming  so  different 
a  color  as  to  be  enthused  and  amazed  at  the  plethora  of  talent 
which  our  age  boasts.  More  than  once  have  I  roundly  con¬ 
demned  and  consigned  to  everlasting  oblivion  the  post-war 
whiners,  that  group  of  self-styled  “children  of  despair,”  more 
than  once  have  raged  against  the  desolation  of  our  “Waste 
Land.”  And  yet,  more  than  one  product  of  that  era  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  by  its  force,  by  the  singular  adeptness  and  skill 
of  its  author.  In  brief,  whereas  I  have  always  maintained  a 
fairly  consistent  point  of  view  in  regard  to  past  periods  of 
literary  achievement,  have  been  reasonably  steadfast  in  my 
admirations  and  more  or  less  inexorable  in  my  aversions,  in 
respect  to  my  own  time  I  have  been  vacillating,  dubious,  and 
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distressingly  muddled.  I  have  reviled,  in  the  next  breath  to 
worship,  and  in  the  next  to  wonder. 

And  proceeding  with  the  conviction  that  my  attitude  is 
not  unique  and  my  difficulty  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
this  paper  aspires  to  some  sort  of  solution.  I  have  no  intention 
of  recording  a  complete  critical  commentary  on  the  first  three 
and  a  half  decades  of  this  century.  Rather  is  my  purpose  the 
far  more  humble  one  of  merely  adumbrating  a  possible  method 
of  approach  to  our  own  age,  for  we  cannot  flee  it.  After  all,  a 
summary  rejection  of  all  our  art  for  an  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  the  art  of  the  remote  past  is  the  way  of  escape.  The 
welding  of  our  achievements  with  the  long,  unbroken  chain 
of  tradition  will  still  remain  a  problem  which  must  ultimately 
be  faced  by  some  one.  Of  course,  one  can  live  solely  in  the 
past,  repudiating  the  present,  if  one  wishes  to  live  solely  for 
oneself.  But  if  we  are  going  to  conceive  of  art  as  social  and  the 
artist  as  a  power  in  the  state,  a  citizen ,  as  Quiller-Couch  holds 
in  his  latest  thesis,  in  the  fullest  and  noblest  connotation  of  the 
term,  then  there  must  be  a  continual  establishment  of  values,  a 
continual  weighing  and  clarifying  of  influences,  a  continual 
scrutiny  of  directions. 

We  start,  therefore,  our  survey  of  this  age,  naturally 
enough,  in  the  early  years  of  the  current  century.  Poetry  was 
pursuing  a  pleasant  course,  poets  were  turning  out  creditable 
verse  reflecting  the  graciousness  and  facility  of  the  previous  fifty 
years.  But,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  abundance 
of  really  pleasing  verse,  all  was  not  well  with  English  poetry. 
A  few  dissatisfied  readers  were  turning  to  France  and  discovering 
the  Symbolists.  Under  the  influence  of  Gauthier,  Rimbaud, 
Corbiere,  LaForgue,  and  others  of  the  French  School,  experi- 
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ments  in  new  technique  were  beginning  as  the  twentieth  century 
made  its  quiet  debut. 

The  figure  of  outstanding  importance  at  this  time  was  T.  E. 
Hulme,  a  young  Englishman  of  philosophic  inclination  with  a 
special  bent  for  aesthetic  theory  and  with  a  remarkable  gift  of 
leadership.  Between  the  years  1908  and  1912  Hulme  was  the 
center  of  a  shifting  group  of  artists — poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects — and  philosophers,  and  during  this  time  was  gradually 
developing  and  disseminating  his  theories  and  gradually  exerting 
considerable  influence  on  a  new  generation  of  artists. 

The  essence  of  Hulme’s  teaching  consisted  of  a  call  for  a 
revolt  —  a  revolt  from  the  false  aesthetic  of  romanticism  to  the 
more  logical  and  satisfying  principles  of  classicism.  However, 
Hulme  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  advocating  a  return  to  the 
ancient  classical  technique,  did  not  advocate  a  slavish  imitation 
of  the  great  body  of  work  we  refer  to  as  the  classics,  but  simply 
differentiated  between  the  two  basic  philosophies  of  classicism 
and  romanticism,  traced  the  origins  of  romanticism  to  the 
Renaissance,  deplored  its  influence  on  art,  held,  in  short,  roman¬ 
ticism  as  a  philosophy  to  be  the  root  evil  of  all  contemporary 
artistic  endeavor.  “You  might  say  if  you  wished,”  he  wrote, 
“that  the  whole  of  the  romantic  attitude  seems  to  crystallize  in 
verse  round  metaphors  of  flight.  Hugo  is  always  flying,  flying 
over  abysses,  flying  up  into  the  eternal  gases.  The  word  infinite 
is  in  every  other  line.”  Hulme  is  certain  that  the  nineteenth 
century  marked  the  apex  of  the  growth  of  romanticism  and  that 
we  “shall  not  get  any  new  efflorescence  of  verse  until  we  get  a 
new  technique,  a  new  convention,  to  turn  ourselves  loose  in.” 

As  a  turning  point  in  literature  the  great  value  of  Hulme 
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lies  in  this :  he  effectively  laid  bare  the  sore  spot  of  the  art  of  his 
day  —  its  essential  vagueness  and  penchant  for  infinity.  “So 
much  has  romanticism  debauched  us  that,  without  some  form  of 
vagueness,  we  deny  the  highest.”  And  his  remedy,  which,  better 
than  any  other  evidence  we  possess,  gives  the  clue  to  the  New 
Poetry,  consisted  of  “The  great  aim  is  accurate,  precise,  and 
definite  description”  and  “It  is  essential  to  prove  that  beauty 
may  be  in  small,  dry  things.” 

It  has  been  established  by  Herbert  Read  that  Hulme  was 
not  an  original  aesthetic  thinker,  but  borrowed  his  ideas  exten¬ 
sively  from  Remy  de  Gourmont  and  Jules  de  Gaultier,  and  more 
basically,  derived  his  aesthetic  from  the  metaphysical  conceptions 
of  Telesio  and  Campanella.  But  in  any  event,  Hulme  was,  it 
seems,  the  principle  stimulus  of  the  period  of  experimentation 
that  began  in  the  second  decade  of  our  century,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Hulme’s  propagation  of  his  thoughts,  wherever  they 
may  have  come  from,  represents  an  important  and  needed  con¬ 
tribution  to  English  literature. 

Hulme’s  interests  passed  from  literature  to  sculpture  and  to 
other  fields  of  aesthetic  thought  and  he  consequently  played,  until 
his  death  in  the  War,  a  relatively  obscure  part  in  the  more 
organized  movements  of  more  militant  ambitions  which  came  into 
prominence  some  time  around  1912.  Imagism  led  the  procession 
and  to  this  day  remains  the  most  important  of  the  confusing 
actions  and  reactions  that  thrived  for  their  brief  moments  in 
those  adventuresome  days  of  letters.  “Those  were  the  days,” 
writes  Ford  Madox  Ford.  “It  is  a  little  difficult  to  disentangle 
Futurism  from  Cubism  and  Vorticism  and  Imagism  .  .  .  and 
indeed  even  from  Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism  and 
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Dadaism  and  Hyper-realism.  At  least  it  isn’t  now.  But  in 
those  days  it  was  bewildering.” 

I  can  well  believe  that  it  was.  It  is  even  now  bewildering 
to  follow  those  caracoling  cavaliers  of  the  New  Art  from  one 
movement  to  the  next.  Ezra  Pound,  the  vigorous  and  flam¬ 
boyant,  stepped  into  the  London  literary  world,  launched 
Imagism,  and  promptly  forsook  it  for  Vorticism.  It  was  a 
decade  of  passionate  organized  Movements,  Schools,  manifestos 
and  credos,  of  Wars  to  the  Finish  with  the  Other  Side.  Perhaps 
with  the  French  poets  into  our  literature  crept  the  French  passion 
for  literary  organization.  As  Glenn  Hughes  observes,  “French 
poets  are  always  forming  groups  and  declaring  war.  They  love 
principles  and  above  all  they  love  fighting  for  them.” 

Thus  I  think  we  may  characterize  the  first  phase  of  our 
twentieth  century  literature  as  the  period  of  the  Movements.  It 
represents  an  intensified  interest  in  art,  a  very  real  struggle  for  a 
satisfactory  aesthetic.  And  understood  as  such,  the  period  is  not 
one  of  “puerile  schools  and  abortive  fashions”  as  Maritain  sum¬ 
marized  it.  The  validity  of  Maritain’s  observation  as  applied 
to  individual  movements  I  do  not  contest,  but  to  view  the 
individual  movements  isolated  from  the  motivating  spirit  that 
launched  them  all  and  to  neglect  the  cumulative  affect  all  the 
movements  had  on  the  development  of  a  broader  literary  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  overlook  the  truly  important  element  of  this  first 
phase  of  our  contemporary  literature. 

A  consideration  of  the  more  ardent  years  of  modern  letters 
calls  for  several  distinctions  which  contemporary  criticism  on  the 
whole  tends  to  disregard.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  if  each  of  the  myriad  groups  adopted  too  exclusive, 
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narrow,  and  inevitably  suicidal  an  aesthetic,  at  the  same  time  the 
swiftness  of  decease  of  the  groups  pointed  infallibly  to  the  need 
of  a  more  comprehensive,  more  catholic  point  of  view.  Further, 
we  must  realize  that  the  enthusiastic  experiments  which  flowed 
from,  or  rather  were  part  of,  the  various  movements  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  our  achievement  of  technical  skill.  And 
finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  groups  in 
themselves  were  “puerile  and  abortive,”  on  the  other  hand  they 
manifested  a  vitality  and  youthfulness  which  must  be  perpetually 
preserved  in  art.  And  if  art  is  to  have  a  rebirth,  it  cannot  spring 
full-grown  onto  the  scene,  like  Venus  from  the  brain  of  Zeus, 
but  must  go  through  its  period  of  immaturity  and  gaucheness. 
Today  we  speak  of  the  “dead  movements”  of  that  period,  but  if 
the  movements  are  dead,  the  prime  idea  behind  them  all  still 
lives,  and  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  artists  of  those  early  years 
who  nurtured  that  idea  and  handed  it  on  to  us. 

The  biggest  mistake  of  those  organized  movements  lay  in  the 
seemingly  universal  confusion  that  existed  of  technical  and 
philosophical  problems.  The  Imagists,  for  example,  saw  the 
point  that  Hulme  was  emphasizing,  but  in  their  attempt  to  return 
to  classical  ideals,  to  achieve  the  knack  of  “accurate,  precise,  and 
definite  description”  they  established  an  arbitrary  method  of 
approach  and  practically  rejected  every  element  of  poetry  that 
was  not  included  in  their  own  limited  system.  As  a  result,  of 
course,  their  work  stagnated.  Pound  almost  immediately  saw 
the  germs  of  death  that  lurked  in  Imagist  parachialism  and 
wisely  rejected  the  group  before  it  had  really  launched  its  work. 
The  relative  perdurability  of  the  Imagist  movement  can  be  fairly 
attributed,  I  think,  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  determination 
of  Amy  Lowell  and  to  the  clarity  and  remarkable  sanity  of  its 
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program.  And  if  Imagism,  which  had  so  much  in  its  favor, 
could  only  last  for  three  or  four  or,  at  the  most,  a  half  dozen 
years,  how  could  the  other  groups  hope  for  any  greater  success? 

Movements,  I  suppose,  are  still  going  on  and  probably  will 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  men  gather  and  discuss  common 
enthusiasms  and  prejudices.  But  movements  as  a  characteristic 
of  our  literature  of  this  century  ended  some  few  years  after  the 
War.  The  question  of  the  precise  contribution  of  the  War 
to  the  closing  of  this  first  phase  is  of  too  subtle  a  psychological 
nature  to  be  answered  with  any  satisfaction.  That  it  was  con¬ 
siderable  I  do  not  think  can  be  gainsaid.  The  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  futility  which  came  with  the  War  very  likely  extended 
to  the  groups  and  led  to  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  despair 
and  consequent  exclusive  devotion  to  form  and  repudiation  of 
matter  which  hurried  the  decadent  movements  on  to  their  own 
doom. 

So  the  second  phase  of  the  century  is  marked  by  the 
decline  of  the  fervent  militant  spirit,  by  the  degeneracy  of  the 
movements  into  cults  of  unintelligibility  enamored  of  chaos. 
And  as  the  organizing  spirit  died  there  grew  up  a  clearly  discern¬ 
ible  tendency  of  the  writers  to  unite  not  so  much  in  various 
single  schools  as  to  gather  under  a  common  defeatist  point  of 
view.  “Express  your  age,”  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  told  the  aspirant 
poets,  and  all  the  early  post-war  writers  strove  to  catch  in  their 
work  a  perfect  picture  of  their  bitter,  disillusioned  world,  to 
achieve  a  perfect  objectivity.  But  they  had  conceived  a  barren 
world  and  their  objectivity  consisted  primarily  in  a  selection 
of  the  objects  calculated  to  correspond  best  with  their  own 
phantasm. 
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The  vituperative  reaction  against  this  brief  period  of  our 
art  was  sudden  and  necessary,  but  no  more  necessary  than  in¬ 
evitable.  And  most  of  the  critical  indignation  that  was  directed 
against  the  twenties  was  directed  against  an  attitude  that  had 
quietly  died. 

“This  is  the  way  the  world  ends, 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends, 

This  is  the  way  the  world  ends, 

Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper.” 

Art  could  not  long  exist  in  a  desolate,  valueless  world  and  post¬ 
war  defeatism  was  a  short-lived  phase.  The  singular  thing  about 
the  literature  of  that  period  was  not  the  distorted  philosophy 
underlying  it,  for  that  was  an  almost  inescapable  result  of  the 
War.  The  truly  remarkable  thing  about  those  years  was  the 
fact  that  they  produced  such  a  body  of  work  of  undeniable 
power  and  genius.  The  craftsmanship  of  the  artists  was  of  an 
especially  high  order  and  manifested  the  richness  of  the  heritage 
bequeathed  by  the  experimental  years. 

But  the  essential  thing  to  establish  about  this  temporary 
flight  from  positive  values  is  that  it  hastened  the  perception  of 
the  futility  of  the  parochial  movements,  unconsciously,  of  course, 
and  taught  the  artist  that  he  must  face  and  solve  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  for  himself.  A  definite  philosophy  of  life  is  needed,  a 
definite  basic  aesthetic,  but  there  must  be  no  confusion  of  funda¬ 
mental  verities  with  varying  problems  of  personal  expression. 
Furthermore  we  must  recognize  that  the  work  of  the  best  artists 
of  this  post-war  period  continued  the  never-ending  labor  of 
perfecting  English  style  and  of  incorporating  the  manifestly 
usable  and  most  permanent  results  of  the  experimental  days  into 
our  literature,  and  in  general,  of  continuing  the  gradual  widen- 
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ing  of  our  literary  consciousness.  In  this  did  the  second  phase 
of  the  century  justify  itself. 

So  now  we  are  brought  to  the  third  and  present  phase.  Of 
course,  remnants  of  the  post-war  defeatism  are  still  discernible 
even  today,  but  as  a  striking  characteristic  of  our  art  the  attitude 
has  completely  dissipated.  “ Strengthless  they  stand  assembled 
in  the  shadow.”  And  what  is  the  dominant  note  of  this  new 
phase?  Principally  hope.  The  artist  has  turned  again  to 
positive  values  and  yet  is  suspicious  of  the  repressing  effect  of 
organized  movements.  He  stands  alone,  but  with  the  serious 
purpose  of  perfecting  his  art  by  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past 
— studying  its  failures  no  less  than  its  triumphs.  He  has  an 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  his  civilization  and  scorns  the 
deceptively  simple  solutions  so  readily  accepted  a  decade  ago. 
As  Richard  Aldington  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  latest  poems : 

“Of  course  you  can  say  it  is  the  War, 

But  you  cannot  put  everything  down  to  the  War 
Nor  to  the  machines  either. 

We  have  mistaken  the  problem,  overlooked  the  tragedy.” 

Our  writers  have  finally  come  to  the  realization  that  there  is 
possible  no  blanket  solution  to  their  problems,  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion,  indeed,  that  their  problems  are  all  essentially  individual 
and  must  be  resolutely  faced  by  themselves  as  individuals. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  humility  pervading  art.  No  longer 
do  we  find  every  young  poet  setting  himself  up  as  the  paragon 
of  all  artistic  virtues  or  assuming  that  he  and  he  alone  has  found 
the  key  to  great  achievement ;  no  longer  are  we  flooded  with  blat¬ 
ant  and  arrogant  dogmatizing.  Our  artists  are  proceeding  more 
slowly  and  carefully,  feeling  their  way,  as  it  were,  awed  by  the 
enormousness  of  the  concept  of  beauty. 
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All  this  I  can  scarcely  show  exemplified  in  the  work  of  any 
one  man  or  group  of  men.  It  is  a  much  more  subtle  and  inde¬ 
finable  atmosphere,  but  which  is  none  the  less  striking.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  this  intangibility  of  an 
artistic  period  that  the  excessive  rationalism  which  has  in¬ 
sinuated  itself  so  effectively  into  our  philosophic  mentality  has 
spread  likewise  to  our  methods  of  artistic  criticism.  We  should 
by  all  means  have  certain  absolute  norms,  but  we  should  fight 
shy  of  extreme  absolutism,  should  always  remember  that  art  and 
life  contain  a  “something  plus.”  Last  year  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman 
in  his  “Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry”  seemed  to  rebel  from  such 
an  absurdly  absolute  criticism  and  in  so  doing  managed  to  bring 
out  very  clearly  its  pervasiveness,  for  he  was  promptly  pilloried 
as  a  reactionary  Romanticist.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Housman 
is  not  so  much  a  Romanticist  as  a  mature  and  wise  Classicist 
with  sufficient  vision  to  appreciate  that  all  human  effort  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  formula;  and  his  delightful  essay,  far  from 
being  a  reactionary  document,  was  actually  a  harbinger  for  bet¬ 
ter  days  to  come. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  paper  involved  no  such  discussion 
of  particular  men  and  particular  works.  It  was  simply  to  show 
that  the  twentieth  century  is  a  century  of  great  talents  largely 
unfulfilled,  and  that  the  stage  is  now  set  for  their  fulfillment, 
that  the  direction  of  our  art,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of 
itself  even,  has  not  led  down  an  alley  of  defeat,  but  has  ever 
pointed  to  a  day  of  ultimate  realization.  The  1914-1923  years 
were  not  a  Golden  Age  which  closer  scrutiny  proved  to  be  dross, 
represented  not  a  Renaissance  which  hastened  to  precipitate 
death.  Rather  has  our  Renaissance  been  an  encouragingly  natu¬ 
ral  and  slow  affair,  and  only  today  is  our  age  leaving  behind 


its  awkwardness  and  childishness  and  entering  into  man’s 
estate. 

And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  century  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  however  ill-founded  may  be  my  hopes  and  quiet  prophecy, 
however  groundless  may  appear  my  unification  of  our  endeavor 
towards  a  common  objective,  we  had  better  thank  God  for  this 
twentieth  century.  For  it  is  very  doubtful  that  He  will  give 
us  another. 
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Stylites  and  Boston  College 

>^\rthur  Quiller-Couch  has 
lately  published  a  book  defending  the  thesis  that  the  poet  is  a 
truly  valued  member  of  the  state,  a  power  of  good,  an  indispen¬ 
sable  force.  Naturally  enough,  I  entertain  some  curiosity  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  contention  might  be  applied  to  us  Stylites 
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as  regards  our  relation  with  the  community  of  this  college.  And 
with  all  due  humility  I  think  we  may  justly  claim  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  institution.  Possibly  our  services  partake  of  none 
of  the  exalted  character  of  those  of  the  poet  to  the  state.  But 
I  do  think  we  at  least  justify  our  existence.  It  is  not  that  our 
efforts  contribute  any  particular  benefits  to  scholarship  or  to  art, 
for  such  an  evaluation  of  ourselves  would  be  vain  indeed.  Rather 
does  the  clue  to  our  usefulness  lie  in  this:  The  Stylus  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  record  of  enthusiasms,  the  Stylus  is  an  adventure 
with  ideas.  Even  as  one  of  the  dominant  reasons  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  vitality  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  youths  who  crowded  the  infant  universities, 
so  through  all  ages  does  real  scholarship  demand  such  a  caracol¬ 
ing  spirit.  To  revive  intellectual  ardor  is  to  revive  contemporary 
scholarship  and  art.  And  the  Stylus,  we  feel,  nurtures  perenni¬ 
ally  the  fires  that,  properly  cared  for  and  fed,  will  dispel  dark¬ 
ness  from  the  earth. 


Again  this  month  the  Stylus  announces  a  few  changes  in  its 
staff.  Mr.  Mark  Dalton,  ’36  and  Mr.  Paul  Moynahan,  ’35  have 
been  added  to  the  Editorial  Council,  Mr.  Moynahan  reliquishing 
his  post  as  Subscription  Manager.  Mr.  Austin  W.  Brewin,  ’36 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Subscription  Depart¬ 
ment. 
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humoresque 


Sleeping  in  a  Cold  Room 

I  n  the  preface  to  the  admirable 
story  of  his  life  and  hard  times  James  Thurber  defines  a  humor¬ 
ist  (i.  e.  a  person  who  tries  to  write  humor)  as  the  type  of  fellow 
who  will  sleep  peacefully  through  a  national  catastrophe,  but 
who  will  break  into  a  cold  sweat  when  he  hears  a  funny  little 
noise  in  the  pantry  at  two  a.  m.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
matter  what  the  humorist  sets  out  to  write  about  he  will  find 
that  Robert  Benchley  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  a  much 
better  fashion  in  1924.  Now  I  do  know  that  an  essay  on 
Getting  Up  on  Cold  Mornings  has  been  written  either  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  or  Charles  Lamb,  or  perhaps  it  was  Harry  Lauder  (I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  be  clearing  up  these  small 
matters,  what  with  books  overdue  at  the  library,  suits  at  the 
cleaners,  dentist  appointments  and  a  million  other  things  prey¬ 
ing  on  my  mind)  and  no  doubt  Benchley  has  done  a  similar 
piece  for  the  New  Yorker ,  and  some  young  lady  named  Cal¬ 
lahan  for  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  Review.  But  all  these 
authorities,  I  am  sure,  were  more  concerned  with  the  idea  of 
arising  in  the  chill  of  the  early  morning.  With  me,  getting  up  is 
mere  child’s  play.  My  problem  is  how  to  fight  my  way  into  my 
room  and  get  into  bed  at  night,  without  dying  from  pneumonia 
and  exposure  on  the  way. 
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The  room  that  I  sleep  in  is  sort  of  an  institution  in  our 
family;  the  same  sort  of  an  institution  as  Uncle  Charley,  the 
one  who  worried  poor  Grandmother  so  much  when  she  was 
alive,  and  as  Dusty  Hughes,  who  worked  on  a  milk  wagon  with 
Father  before  he  was  married,  and  who  has  a  habit  of  coming 
around  with  a  cheery  glow  when  very  proper  people  are  calling 
on  us.  It  is  in  an  ell  which  seems  to  have  been  added  on  to  the 
rest  of  the  house  in  a  hurry  one  afternoon,  when  the  then 
occupants  were  either  expecting  company,  or  merely  felt  a  sud¬ 
den  urge  to  spread  out  a  bit.  The  builders  did  a  really  fine  job 
in  every  respect,  except  for  the  matter  of  heating  which  they 
quietly  overlooked.  The  people  in  the  house  may  have  been 
very  rugged  in  those  days,  or  else  the  addition  was  built  some¬ 
time  in  August  when  the  question  of  furnaces  and  fires  was 
furthest  from  everybody’s  mind,  but  they  left  neither  the  means 
nor  the  vaguest  provisions  for  heat,  or  any  substitution  for  heat. 
There  is  no  radiator,  or  hot  air  pipe.  There  is  no  cellar  be¬ 
neath,  except  for  a  three-foot  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
ground,  where  we  keep  flower  pots  and  baskets  full  of  curtain 
rods,  rubber  boots,  and  old  shoe  skates,  and  where  the  cold  air 
gathers  in  a  grouchy  way  early  in  December,  and  squirming 
through  the  floor,  keeps  the  room  above  well  frozen  until 
Memorial  Day. 

For  the  sixteen  years  we  have  lived  in  the  house  no  one 
has  made  the  slightest  move  to  try  and  heat  the  room,  although 
they  have  often  cluttered  up  the  hallways  and  the  front  lawn 
with  carpenters  and  plumbers  trying  to  do  other  things  much 
more  silly.  At  dinner  during  the  fall  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
insincere  talk  about  “running  a  pipe  through  the  coal  bin,”  until 
Mother  turns  to  Father  and  says,  “If  we  only  had  that  hot 
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water  heater  that  you  gave  away  to  Fred  Walker  to  make  a  good 
man  of  yourself  that  room  would  be  very  warm.”  Then  Father 
quickly  asks  my  sister  to  pass  the  butter,  and  no  more  is  said 
about  heating  for  another  year. 

Father  is  perhaps  better  able  to  appreciate  my  feelings  on 
the  matter  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  slept  in  the 
room  himself,  until  a  few  years  ago  when  they  decided  that  I 
had  finally  reached  my  full  growth,  and  was  strong  enough  to 
face  the  elements.  Father  suggested  the  change.  He  said  that 
it  was  not  so  much  fighting  his  way  through  the  cold  air  to  a 
frozen  bed,  nor  was  it  so  much  that  along  about  two  or  three 
when  the  bed  was  at  last  warm,  that  he  himself  would  be  devoid 
of  any  heat.  He  could  have  stood  all  that,  for  he  was  an  old 
hand  at  cold  bedrooms  (one  of  his  best  stories  is  about  the  time 
he  froze  his  ear  in  Clark’s  boarding  house  during  the  winter  of 
1896).  But  it  was  Father’s  Achilles  Heel — the  top  of  his  quite 
bald  head.  He  refused  to  be  effeminate  enough  to  wear  a 
stocking  cap  as  Mother  suggested,  so  the  only  alternative  was 
to  retire  gracefully  from  the  room  altogether. 

When  I  moved  in,  it  was  the  same  as  doing  anything  else 
that  one  has  had  no  experience  at ;  I  suffered.  But  I  gradually 
discovered  it  was  possible  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  com¬ 
fort;  somewhat  chilly  comfort,  but  comfort  just  the  same. 
There  were  ways  and  means.  At  first,  for  example,  I  had 
trouble  with  icy  pillowslips  before  I  learned  the  simple  process 
of  slipping  a  woolen  sweater  on  over  the  pillow.  When  I 
recall  now  those  early  days  when  I  alternately  chilled  both 
cheeks  and  ears  by  pressing  them  against  a  glazed,  white  linen 
surface  that  might  well  have  been  used  to  play  hockey  on, 
I  shake  my  head  sadly ;  and  when  I  realize  that  several  sweaters 
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were  at  the  time  lying  unused  in  a  closet  not  five  feet  away,  I 
jump  up  from  my  chair  and  fight  bravely  to  think  of  other 
things.  Of  course,  I  do  not  use  a  sweater  as  a  pillow  case 
every  night;  only  when  I  have  wakened  to  find  my  breath 
frozen  on  the  blanket  that  morning. 

There  are  other  little  things,  too,  that  have  contributed 
their  bit  toward  making  the  room  a  nicer  place  to  live  in,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  is  the  hot  water  bottle.  Until  the  last 
few  winters  taught  me  differently,  I  had  always  been  inclined 
to  scoff  at  the  hot  water  bottle,  and  to  put  it  in  the  same  class 
with  the  electric  automobile  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  but  you 
have  no  idea  what  comfort  it  can  be.  Whenever  I  pass  by  a 
display  of  hot  water  bottles  in  a  drug  store  window  now,  I  re¬ 
move  my  hat  and  utter  a  few  silent  prayers. 

Getting  to  bed  at  night  is  a  laborious  process.  It  is  such  a 
horrifying  prospect,  that  I  usually  try  not  to  think  of  it,  and  sit 
up  late  reading  and  getting  more  circles  under  my  eyes.  First 
there  is  a  long  argument  with  Mother  who  tells  me  that  it  is 
cold  enough  in  there  now  without  opening  any  windows,  but  I 
insist  upon  opening  them.  Mother  thinks  that  I  am  just  trying 
to  show  off.  I  know  darn  well  that  it  will  be  warmer,  because 
the  cold  air  will  go  outside,  probably  causing  all  the  neighbors 
to  put  on  extra  blankets,  and  freezing  the  Charles  River,  but 
giving  me  a  chance  to  sneak  in  a  little  sleep.  Then  there  is  the 
hot  water  bottle  to  fill,  and  a  warm  drink  of  some  sort  to  fortify 
me.  Then  I  get  dressed  for  bed.  Other  people  who  sleep  in 
ordinary  bedrooms  get  undressed  for  bed.  I  get  dressed — grey 
flannels,  a  few  sweaters,  perhaps  a  scarf.  Then  I’m  off  to  bed 
with  a  few  more  comforters  and  steamer  rugs  over  my  arm.  All 
winter  long  until  May  I  keep  adding  blankets  every  night  until 
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Spring  comes  and  catches  me  unexpectedly.  Spring  always 
comes  on  a  morning  when  it  has  been  as  cold  as  ever  the  night 
before,  and  I  always  awake,  warm  and  peevish,  wearing  my 
sweaters  under  a  mountain  of  blankets,  to  find  the  robins 
singing  and  the  lilac  in  bloom  outside. 

The  Old  Lady* :  But  why,  sir,  do  you  stand  it  year  in  and 
year  out?  You  must  get  paid  for  it. 

Money,  Madame,  always  thinking  of  money.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I  could  give  it  up  if  I  wanted  to.  A  room  like  that  casts  a 
spell  over  you,  and  besides — there  are  advantages. 

The  Old  Lady:  Advantages?  Do  you  mean  to  stand 
there  and  tell  me — 

Madame,  this  is  now  my  third  winter  in  what  the  family 
calls  the  “room  at  the  end  of  the  house”  when  company  is  pres¬ 
ent,  but  when  no  one  is  around  but  ourselves  is  just,  familiarly, 
The  Icebox.  Though  sleeping  there  is  for  the  most  part  incon¬ 
venient,  not  to  say  trying,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  I  maintain 
what  little  self  respect  I  have  at  home.  They  can  call  me  lazy. 
They  can  upbraid  me  for  wearing  their  neckties  and  they  can 
be  tempted  at  the  table  to  say,  “Drop  that  meat;  you’re  not 
working,”  but  down  deep  they  all  know  that,  if  I  were  not 
sleeping  in  The  Icebox,  one  of  them  would  be. 

J.  McC. 


*Not  to  be  confused  with  the  old  lady  who  appears  now  and  then  in  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way’s  Esquire  articles.  This  old  lady’s  name  is  O’Flaherty.  She  has  no  teeth,  she  wears 
a  Tim’s  Cap  and  overshoes  all  the  year  round,  and  when  she  isn’t  working  for  me,  she 
sells  catnip  down  on  Tremont  Street. 
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saccharine  straight 


Exile’s  Return 

by  Malcolm  Cowley 

|  n  nowise  a  complete  history  or 
a  critical  study  of  the  early  post-war  period  of  American  letters, 
Mr.  Cowley’s  book  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  informative. 
Its  intimate  portraits  of  various  figures  of  that  time,  kaleido¬ 
scopic,  to  be  sure,  but  convincing,  its  explanations  of  the  .cri**  > 
of  Bohemian  New  York,  its  exposition  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
writers  of  the  early  twenties,  all  contribute  to  make  the  book 
of  value  as  well  as  of  interest. 

The  style  is  swift  and  journalistic,  singularly  suited  to  the 
author’s  purpose.  Occasionally  Cowley  injects  a  few  critical  re¬ 
marks  into  his  works,  but  they  are  neither  frequent  enough  nor 
long  enough  to  slow  up  the  rapid  narration.  However,  consider¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  book,  the  criticisms  seem  wholly  out  of 
place. 

It  might  very  well  be  urged  that  Cowley  has  given  a  very 
restricted  view  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals,  but  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  book  has  no  pretensions  to  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  It  is  admittedly  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  a  particular  group  and  a  particular  generation  which  the 
author,  as  a  member,  knew  best. 

The  complaint  that  may  with  most  justice  be  directed 
against  “Exile’s  Return”  is  that  of  unbalance,  assuredly  even  a 
journalistic  sin.  The  space  in  the  book  devoted  to  Harry  Crosby 
is  amazingly  disproportionate  with  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  subject  or  its  relationship  to  the  general  theme. 

But  all  in  all  Cowley  has  effectively  caught  the  spirit  of  a 
decade  and  vividly  recorded  the  adventures  of  a  generation. 

G.  C. 


Permit  Me  Voyage 
by  James  Agee 

T HE  poems  in  this  first  book  are 
grouped  under  seven  titles:  “Lyrics,”  “Dedication,”  “Ann  Gar¬ 
ner,”  “A  Chorale,”  “Epithalamium,”  “Sonnets”  and  “Permit  Me 
Voyage.”  If  Mr.  Agee  had  omitted  from  his  collection  “Dedica¬ 
tion”  and  “Ann  Garner”  he  would  have  issued  a  considerably 
slighter  but  far  more  impressive  volume.  In  all  of  his  work 
there  is  evident  a  fastidiousness  of  phrase  and  certain  distinc¬ 
tion  of  thought,  but  in  “Ann  Garner”  Agee’s  dramatic  effects  are 
all  too  overdone  and  theatrical  and  consequently  strike  a  false 
note,  and  his  “Dedication”  seems  an  affectation  and  little  more 
than  a  stylistic  exercise. 

However,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  of  a  particularly  high 
quality,  manifests  amazing  facility  of  expression  for  so  young  an 
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artist,  and  is  written  in  a  very  personal  idiom.  Agee  obviously 
has  labored  at  his  art,  perceives  the  need  of  the  blending  of 
thought  and  expression,  has  eschewed,  as  Macleish  in  his  Fore¬ 
word  points  out,  “what  is  usefully  known  as  a  position.” 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  that  “Permit  Me  Voyage”  represents 
in  itself  any  significant  contribution  to  letters.  But  it  is  equally 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  introduces  an  artist  of  no  little 
talent,  a  young  artist  with  a  point  of  view  and  an  earnestness  and 
a  technical  skill  which  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

G.  C. 


Heaven's  My  Destination 

by  Thornton  Wilder 

T  hough  this  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  be  published  in  America  for  some  time,  as  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  literary  career  of  Thornton  Wilder  it  has  a  much 
deeper  significance.  As  far  as  the  critics  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Wilder  has  been  one  of  the  more  annoying  puzzles  of  the  Post- 

War  writing  generation.  A  protege  of  William  Lyon  Phelps,  he 
started  as  a  shining  light  in  the  same  Yale  “literary  renaissance” 

of  the  early  twenties  that  produced  Philip  Barry,  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet,  and  John  Farrar.  Then  in  1927,  he  skyrocketed  into 
sudden,  but  well-earned,  renown  with  what  has  been  called  the 
finest  novel  of  our  recent  years,  his  famed  story  of  how  several 
different  persons  happened  to  be  crossing  a  footbridge  in  old  Peru 
on  the  day  when  it  collapsed  and  killed  them.  After  that  he  wrote 
only  the  distinguished  Woman  of  Andros ,  and  a  few  obscure  play¬ 
lets.  Mr.  Wilder  was  accused  of  being  a  show  off  with  a  certain 
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flair,  like  the  author  of  If  Winter  Comes,  who  had  chanced  upon  a 
lucky  strike,  but  who  would  never  repeat  again,  and  the  prole¬ 
tarian  Michael  Gold  even  damned  him  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Republic  as  an  example  of  the  capitalistic  author.  The  critics 
waited  impatiently  for  his  pen  to  forget  the  pasts  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  bring  forth  some  prose  that  was  American  and  up-to- 
date.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  reader  of  Heaven’s  My 
Destination  to  see  how  Mr.  Wilder  has  returned  to  modern  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  a  return  with  a  vengeful  flourish. 

Heaven’s  My  Destination  is  a  lively  book,  a  sort  of  modern 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  against  a  Southwestern  background.  It  is  the 
story  of  George  Brush,  a  successful  traveling  school-book  sales¬ 
man  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Brush  is  a  primitive  Baptist,  an 
enemy  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  a  pacifist,  a  follower  of  Gandhi 
who  practices  his  leader’s  doctrines  of  occasional  twenty-four 
hour  periods  of  silence,  and  voluntary  poverty,  giving  away  what¬ 
ever  money  he  has  left  over  when  his  pay  check  arrives  each 
month. 

He  is  also  opposed  to  any  punishment  for  any  crime,  being 
an  advocate  of  Gandhi’s  ahimsa  idea  of  making  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  criminal’s  mind  by  not  punishing  him  that  he  will  do 
no  more  wrong.  But  he  cannot  keep  his  ideas  to  himself,  and  he 
cannot  see  why  other  people  should  be  angry  when  he  tries  to 
convert  them  to  his  way  of  thinking.  This  urge  for  enlightening 
the  world  forms  the  plot  of  the  novel.  Brush’s  rigid  persistence 
in  his  ideas  meets  everywhere  with  the  same  blank  reaction.  His 
notions  are  crazy;  he  seems  quite  crazy  himself  in  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  his  viewpoint  and  his  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  values ; 
but  there  is  something  admirable  in  the  craziness. 

Needless  to  say,  Brush  has  some  humorously  hectic  esca¬ 
pades.  Mr.  Wilder  changes  the  scenes  rapidly,  and  a  wonderful 
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variety  of  characters  pass  through  the  pages.  Mr.  Wilder  handles 
the  situations  and  dialogue  with  a  masterly  touch ;  especially  is 
his  reproduction  of  the  vulgar  American  tongue  faultless.  He 
writes  a  fantasy  of  gas-stations  and  smoking  cars  in  his  simple, 
delicate  prose ;  but  in  some  curious  way  the  reader  does  not  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  a  fantasy  until  he  has  almost  finished  the  book. 

J.  McC. 
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Audition.  Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Boston 

MON. - WED. - SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7675 


Telephone  Hancock  5212 

Over  Bigelow-Kennard  Co. 

PACKING  MOVING 

Robert  W.  Shannon 

^snia^ 

OPTICIAN 

S  TO  R 1 N  H 1 PPI N  G 

12  West  Street,  Boston 

48  BROMFIEED  STREET 

HANcock  8000 

Rooms  302-304-306-307 

PETROLEUM  HEAT 

AND 

POWER  COMPANY 


OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENT 
FUEL  OIL 

★ 

415  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
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^0  5TYLUS  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3354-33SS-33S6 


HUERTH  &  HUERTH 

CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  FURS 

12  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Bigelow  Kennard  Bldg.,  3rd  Floor  Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 


LOWRY,  Optician  ~  Seven  Boylston  Street 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjustment 
so  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions  accurately 
filled  and  files  maintained  for  quick  replacement. 
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